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THE OPTIMISM OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 



REV. SAMUEL MacCOMB, D.D. 
Boston, Mass. 



Christianity is a religion; that is, it is but one, if also the highest, 
form of man's efforts to relate himself to the Power disclosed in the 
universe, and of the revelation of that Power in man's thoughts, 
ideals, conduct. Yet, while Christianity stands in organic connection 
with the entire development of the religious idea, its essential note 
is to be found, not in what it possesses in common with the ethnic 
faiths, but in what differentiates it from them, in its specific gift to 
the human spirit. To the oriental mind, steeped in the sense of the 
unreality of all things, of the utter illusoriness of man, with his hopes 
and fears and ambitions, nay even of the gods themselves, the strangest 
fact, amid so much that is strange about our western civilization, 
is its confident and victorious energy, its youthful and even flamboy- 
ant spirit. We who are part and parcel of it, breathing its atmosphere 
from the earliest childhood, naturally do not stay to ask the reason 
why; we take it as a matter of course. And yet our civilization 
appears to require a raison d'itre, some justification for its existence, 
when we consider the forces it has produced — forces which seem to 
rob it of all that is noble, precious, and supremely worthful. The 
growth of modern knowledge, with its doctrines of heredity, environ- 
ment, and invariable law; its insistence on the pitiful pettiness of the 
r61e played by our humanity in the cosmic drama; its sense of the mys- 
tery and terror of the universe; its discovery, accentuated from day to 
day, that we are living on the mere surface of reality, while within 
there are unimagined and unimaginable powers that sweep in their 
mighty courses quite regardless of man and his aspirations; in a word, 
that the system of things to which we belong is not moral, and holds 
no relation to the higher nobilities and the immortal sanctities of our 
common nature — all this may well give pause to a superficial and 
temperamental utopianism. 

Nor is it science only that puts a chilling hand on our enthusiasms 
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and optimisms; the prophet's somber imagination is enlisted on behalf 
of the same depressing task. "We are," says Carlyle, "but a floating 
speck in the illimitable ocean of the All. We are borne this way 
and that way by its deep-swelling tides and grand ocean currents, 
of which what faintest chance is there that we should ever exhaust 
the significance, ascertaining the goings and comings?" Our best 
fiction, moreover, is shadowed by the same pessimistic gloom. Mr. 
Hardy expresses the secret philosophy of many a modern spirit 
in his cynical remark at the end of his great novel: "The President 
of the Immortals has ended his sport with Tess." Now, the typical 
issue of these doctrines is paralysis of action, suppression of thought. 
But what do we actually find? That civilization, as we know it, 
is upheld by a buoyant and joyous energy, as though conscious of 
exhaustless reserves of strength; deems no task too weighty; no 
good too good to be true; no problem, not even that of the savage, 
the criminal, or the lunatic, beyond its power to solve; no wound too 
deep for its spiritual therapeutics. Whence this prevailing and 
apparently unjustifiable optimism? From what well-head flows 
this perennial spring of hopefulness ? 

The charge usually brought against the optimist is that of shal- 
lowness, of glossing over the dark and tragic side of life, of shutting his 
eyes to the sin and misery, the guilt and shame, "the diabolic irration- 
ality" of men and things; or, if he can no longer keep his eyes shut, of 
attenuating these things until they seem ready to vanish away. Car- 
lyle must have felt that neither Browning nor Emerson ever faced 
the mysteries of existence; else the one could scarcely have so blithely 
sung " God's in his heaven, All's right with the world," nor the other 
have supposed "that man, though in brothels or gaols, or on gibbets, 
is on his way to all that is good and true." Now, whatever Chris- 
tianity be charged with, it cannot justly be accused of failing to 
recognize the most painful aspects of human life. Sin, guilt, respon- 
sibility, judgment, retribution — on these portentous realities it rings 
the melancholy changes. Nay, to its vision in some ages the world 
lies blighted beneath the frown of divine wrath, and man in all 
activities is the doomed creature of evil. The consciousness of moral 
and spiritual weakness which has been burned into the soul of wes- 
tern civilization is the sheer product of the Christian religion. To 
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the eye of the great Puritan allegorist the natural order itself seemed 
the servant of sin. The burden on the pilgrim's back symbolized 
not his sins alone; it meant the customs, the habits, the aspirations, 
of the secular life of humanity. These gave him no help on his 
spiritual journey; they weighed him down, and must be buried in 
some grave of oblivion if he is ever to escape evil and be at one with 
goodness. This is but the extreme form in which one aspect of the 
truth is expressed. 

For Christ moral evil was a dreadful reality, and this world a cruel 
place for character. He drew upon himself the worst that evil could do 
— forced it, so to speak, to put forth its most malign energies and dis- 
close its utmost hate; yet the religion he founded neither hands 
the world over to evil in pessimistic despair, nor scorns it in cynical 
contempt. The paradox is resolved when we call to mind his uncon- 
querable faith in God, and in the potencies and possibilities of human 
nature. He believed in the omnipotence of goodness. The whole 
order of things which thwart man's pursuit of his moral ideals — 
sickness, disappointment, failure, accident, death itself — is simply 
the instrument by which eternal goodness is achieving its purposes. 
Nay, sin itself is only the negative condition through which goodness 
is realized. It is true that evil seeems to triumph, but it is only seem- 
ing; in reality its triumph is defeat. The more wickedness triumphs — 
the more, that is, it reveals its baseness — the nearer it is to its fall. 
"Where the carcass is, there are the eagles gathered together." 
Such, in Christ's view, is the order of the world. Hence he could 
surrender himself to death in the strength of an optimism so infinite 
in reach as to take up and subsume the worst of pessimisms. His 
faith in man was but another side of his faith in God. With splendid 
abandon he threw himself upon the naked instincts of the human 
soul. His "enthusiasm of humanity" saw even in the refuse of 
Palestinian society the promise and potency of the sons of God. 
Beneath the will to do wrong he detects a deeper will; the one is 
a false and empty appearance; the other is the true self, the conscious- 
ness of which awakens man to his real destiny and crowns him the 
rightful heir of immortal hopes. Well may Harnack say: "Jesus 
Christ was the first to bring the value of every human soul to light, 
and what he did no one can any more undo. We may take up what 
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relation to him we will; in the history of the past no one can refuse 
to recognize that it was he who raised humanity to this level." 

Now, it is this faith in God and in man, evoked by, and so strik- 
ingly illustrated in the life and teaching of Christ, which is the secret 
of that optimism that underlies the life of the modern world. This 
does not mean that every man. who throws himself with energy 
and hope into the work allotted to him is upheld consciously by the 
Christian faith, but it does mean that that faith has created an atmos- 
phere, " a psychological climate," without which the energy and the 
hope must die. George Eliot speaks of the facility with which 
men "appropriate a traditional character which is often but a melan- 
choly relic of early resolutions." With a like absence of conscious- 
ness do men often share in the confident and cheerful outlook upon 
the world, though they have abandoned the faith that has alone 
made it possible. But it is of course, in those who have consciously 
embraced the great Christian idea that this optimistic energy is 
most clearly witnessed. Skepticism, aware of itself, cannot but end 
in social indolence, in relaxed efforts against the worse, in a weakened 
enthusiasm for the better. The man who has lost faith in the moral 
order of the world, who can detect the presence of no hand moving 
humanity to finer issues of righteousness and well-being, must grow 
apathetic to the needs and aspirations of his fellows. How can such 
a man give himself to social or political causes ? As John Addington 
Symonds has said: "He is thrown back on merely personal and 
selfish tastes or interests. He is aimless in life. He has no point 
d'appui, no root but sprawls, lying like an uprooted plant which 
belongs to nothing, can attach itself to nothing, and gapes for any 
chance drop of water to moisten its fast-withering suckers." 

On the other hand, when we return to modern religion, we find 
it penetrated with a new social consciousness. It vehemently repudiates 
the charge of " other- worldliness." It can hardly understand the 
subjective piety of an earlier time which was concerned about 
one's personal salvation as the be-all and the end-all of existence. 
It fastens with avidity on those elements in Christ's teaching which 
seem to have sociological implications; on his picture of the final 
judgment, where a man's eternal future is made to depend on his 
Attitude toward his neighbors; or on his parable of the rich man and 
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Lazarus, where lack of love to man as man is the one sin which is 
seen to spell damnation. It proclaims that the industrial order 
rests upon the moral order, that war of capital and labor must be 
viewed in the light of the sipritual constitution of humanity. It stands 
appalled, but not despairing, before the hideous inequalities of the 
existing social system, built, as this system largely is, upon the agony 
and blood and sweat of our brothers. It would transform, as has 
been said, "the socialism which rests on the basis of conflicting 
interests into the socialism which rests on the consciousness of a 
spiritual unity." It sees in the criminal and outcast, the flotsam 
and jetsam of life, not moral scum flung to rot on the shores of 
pain and misery, but the potential children of a common Father, 
with thwarted possibilities and aspirations. It believes that there 
is a "power not ourselves which makes for righteousness," and that 
the forces of the universe are pledged to the same cause. The mod- 
ern Christian, if he is in earnest with his Christianity, sees in the 
Sermon on the Mount the ultimate interpretation of the life of man, 
and confesses that the world can and must realize it in actual fact. 
He believes in the world because he believes in the eternity and 
omnipotence of goodness. He is not like one who holds an outpost in 
an enemy's country, but knows himself at home in a world that is 
God's, not the devil's. 

Now, it is obvious that such thoughts must impregnate the intel- 
lectual atmosphere with a confidence and buoyancy to which the non- 
Christian peoples are strangers. Suppose such a spring of optimism 
to be dried up; imagine Voltaire's prophecy as to the disappearance 
of Christianity to become a fact; and, whatever kind of social order 
would survive the catastrophe, civilization as we know it would be no 
more. It may then, perhaps, be worth while to ask those who are 
engaged in cutting at the roots of all genuine religious belief, to 
reflect whether they are not also threatening other things which they, 
as well as religious men, rightly prize and seek to conserve. 



